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the Constitution finally became an accomplished fact, was now declining with capital's frail timidity of the uncertain.
In his "First Report on the Public Credit/' Hamilton showed the way out of this maddening jungle. Pay the foreign debt, said Hamilton, assume as a National obligation the debts of the States and fund them, together with those of the Confederation. All had been contracted for a common purpose in a common cause; all were "the price of liberty/' Let the owners of certificates, both State and Conti-^.ental, be paid in full with arrears of interest, with-$iit discrimination between original holders and those who had purchased from them. And let this be done by exchanging for the old certificates those of the new National Government bearing interest and transferable. These latter then would pass as specie;1 the country would be supplied with a great volume of sound money, so badly needed,2 and the debt be in the process of extinguishment.3
Hamilton's entire financial system was assailed with fury both in Congress and among the people. The funding plan, said its opponents, was a stockjobbing scheme, the bank a speculator's contrivance, the National Assumption of State debts a dishonest
1 Marshall, ii, 192.
1 Money was exceedingly scarce. Even Washington had to borrow to travel to New York for his inauguration, and Patrick Henry could not attend the Federal Constitutional Convention for want of cash. (Conway, 132.)
8 "First Report on the Public Credit*'; Works; Lodge, ii, 227 et seq. The above analysis, while not technically precise, is sufficiently accurate to give a rough idea of Hamilton's plan. (See Marshall's analysis; Marshall, ii, 178-80.)